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MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY :—G. F, HANDEL. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE.] 


Georce Freperic Hanpew is one of the greatest characters 
which the history of art furnishes—the pride of his German father- 
land, which nevertheless did not offer him a home while he lived, 
and not till long after his death, enjoyed the benefit of his powerful 
genius, at a time when its music needed it most. His actions and 
the circumstances of his life have been much talked of, and yet his 
works and his fate offer to the contemplative lover of history much 
deep and hitherto untouched matter for reflection. We see the 
genius of the man break decidedly forth, surmounting all external 
obstacles—we see the youth highly elevated by his success and the 
homage of the most refined and richest nation—again, we see the 
powerful genius, whose fame is firmly fixed, contending against 
weakness, nay, absolute meanness, finally succumb to his despairing 
antagonists. Was there no other cause for this but the intrigues of 
the English nobility or his own proud obstinacy? Handel is exalted 
alike above this excuse and accusation. A juster explanation is 
suggested by the turn, which his fate took. It would be curious, 
indeed, if his highest success -were only the fruits of obstinacy. 
Handel yielded, where, in all his strength, he had actually not the 
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necessary power for the full victory ; his fall was owing to the faults 
of style which he, against his better conviction, thought he must 
admit. But, since it was not his own weakness, but that of his 
times, which fettered him, he rose again after his fall, bringing to 
perfection what was true and worthy of eternal glory within him. 
In this refulgent light, his name stands inscribed in the annals of 
art, and his foes, victorious at the time, owe it to him alone that 
their names are preserved by history. 

Handel was born on the 24th of February, 1684, in Halle, on the 
Saale. His father, a barber, had fixed on the profession of the law 
for his son; and being, when George was born, already in his six- 
tieth year, he was the more obstinate in his determination, and pro- 
hibited his son, who early showed great inclination for music, from 
touching an instrument; he did not suffer any to be in his house, 
nor did he allow the boy to approach any out of the house. Happily, 
the little fellow found an old harpsichord stowed away in the attic; 
it was impossible for him to obey, and he would in the night time 
stealthily go up to the attic and play to his heart’s content. He was 
not yet seven years old, when his father set out on a visit to his 
brother, chamberlain of the Duke at Weissenfels. The child en- 
treated in vain, to be allowed to accompany him; the father was 
afraid of the temptations of the music at court, and drove off alone 
in the morning. But the boy had run out before him, and met him 
a good distance from home on the road, begging fervently to be 
taken with him, and the father at last consented. This was the 
first step towards his true vocation, which the boy thus unconsciously 
revealed to himself. For, in Weissenfels, he soon found his way to 
the organ, nay, he was allowed to play it himself after the service. 
The Duke observed him, and by persuasion and a considerable pre- 
sent, at last prevailed upon the old man to relinquish his former 
determination, and devote his son to the art of music. 

Zachaa, the organist at the cathedral in Halle, became now his 
teacher in practice and theory for seven years. For three years, 
the indefatigable pupil is said to have written every week a piece 
of sacred music ; in his tenth year, he added to it a series of sonatas 
in three parts, continuing this until his upright and able teacher 
declared he could not teach him any more. Then, in 1698, the 
young artist, (for he was at this age already an eminent performer 
on the organ and harpsichord) came to Berlin, where he attracted 
the attention of Buononcini and Attilio, and the favor of the elector, 
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who desired to send him to Italy. This was declined. Handel 
returned to Halle, and went, after his father’s death, in 1703, to 
Hamburg, where, under the management of Reinhard Keyser, the 
opera had been brought to a state of high perfection. Keyser was 
soon obliged to retire on account of his debts, and Handel and 
Matheson took his place. The former received the order to com- 
pose the opera of ‘‘ Almire,” which he brought out on the 8th of 
January, 1705. Its success was above all expectation, and it was 
followed as soon as the 25th February, of the same year, by his se- 
cond opera, ‘“‘ Nero,” which also was favorably received. He became 
now a favorite teacher of the pianoforte, but yet found sufficient 
time to compose numerous pieces for that instrument as well as 
songs, and cantatas, and two operas “‘ Florinde” and ‘‘ Daphne,” 
which he brought out in 1708. He was now enabled to go to Italy 
on what he had saved from his own earnings (assisted perhaps some- 
what by his fellow traveller, Baron Binitz.) He had been pre- 
viously invited by the prince John Gaston de Medicis to accompany 
him to Italy free of expense, but refused ; from the first, he returned 
the remittances of his poor mothét, with additional sums from him- 
self. Love of independence and generosity were two prominent 
traits of his character throughout life. It would lead us too far to 
enumerate all the favors and success, which he enjoyed in Italy. 
His first opera, composed there, ‘‘ Rodrigo,” was brought out in 
1709, in Florence, and was followed, 1710, at the Carnival of Ven- 
ice, by “‘ Agrippina,” written within three weeks, and played for 
twenty-seven nights in succession. The power and grandeur of 
expression in many of his airs was rendered still more striking by 
external means, which were at that time uncommon, and therefore 
produced a fresh effect; although they were not new, for the first 
opera composers, particularly Peri and Monteverde, had used them 
in stil] greater profusion. His frequent use of the horn and other 
wind instruments, had an imposing effect ; and even his treatment 
of the stringed instruments, which had more complicated passages 
to perform, was beyond the customary sphere of the Italian opera of 
that time. Even Corelli’s playing did not satisfy Handel. He once, 
in his impetuosity, took the instrument out of Corelli’s hand, and 
played to him; when the gentle Italian excused himself by saying, 
that the music was written in the French style, which he did not 
understand. Handel collected new laurels in Rome, (where he is 
said to have written an Italian oratorio, “ the Resurrection,” and 
much concert-music), and in Naples. 
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After his return he was made chapel-master, in Hanover, in the 
place of Stephany, and in 1710 he visited for the first time, Eng- 
land, that country, where his talent was destined to be perfected, 
and his fate decided. The opera had just begun to get into favor 
with the nobility of England. Handel’s fame had preceded him 
from Germany and Italy, and he thus found an honorable reception 
at court (especially from the queen) and among the nobility, and 
was urged to write an opera for London. Within a fortnight he 
composed “* Rinaldo,” which was received with great applause, and 
afterwards (in 1712, 1717, 1731) often repeated with the same 
success. He returned to Hanover, but went soon, at the close 
of 1712, back to England, which he made, from that time his 
home. Soon after his arrival he wrote his famous Te Deum 
and Jubilate, on the peace of Utrecht, and a second one on the vic- 
tory of Dettingen, with numerous other compositions of sacred and 
concert music. But his principal efforts were directed towards the 
theatre, for which he wrote ‘“‘ Theseus,” “ Pastor fido,” and 1715, 
‘** Amadis of Gaul.” ‘The London opera gained new brilliancy in 
1720, when it was maintained by subscription from the king and 
nobility, under the name of the ‘‘ Royal Academy.” Handel was 
made director, and commissioned to engage good singers; he 
engaged the Tenor Senesino and the Soprano Duristanti. His rivals 
were Buononcini and Attilio,—the same who had first directed at- 
tention to him, when he came, a boy of fourteen, to Berlin; and 
who had established themselves so well in public favor, that they 
enjoyed, as it were, the prerogative of writing operas for London. 
Handel, wrote together with them, the opera “‘ Mutius Scaevola,” 
composing the third part while they took the two first. The opera 
was produced on the 23d March, 1721, and Handel conquered. 
In the previous season he had begun his new labors with the opera 
“© Rhadamist,” in which Senesino, by that unparalleled air “‘ Ombra 
cara”’ had gained great applause and the favor of the public. From 
this time to the year 1729, Handel continued to rule as composer 
and director, bringing out thirteen operas, and between that time 
and 1740, fourteen more and three pasticcios, making in all forty-two 
dramas, among which, however, “il triumpho del Tempo” and 
“ Acige e Galatea,” (written in Rome and Naples) are not in- 
cluded, as belonging rather to the Oratorio and the Cantata, and 


being erroneously put among the operas in former lists. 
-(To be continued.) 














On the Accent. 


ON THE ACCENT. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. ] 


Accentuation, either in language or music, has the same foundation, 
the same qualities and the same objects; being intended in both to 
give perspicuity, a proper distribution and blending of light and 
shade, and a lively and heartfelt expression of feeling. These ob- 

_ jects are effected in both, 1, by different duration, (long and short 
in various degrees), 2, by different strength or weakness in the 
most diversified gradations, and, 3, by different height of tone. We 
may, therefore, in general, define accent as the measured distinction 
of syllables in words or of musical tones. This is effected in part 
by the intellect, and, thus being made a fixed idea, receiving a dis- 
tinct meaning and valuation, in which it recurs at regular intervals, 
is subjected to certain laws; but it is partly done also by the feel- 
ings, which make it changeable and subject to the proposed position 
and to the disposition of the performer, and thus cannot be regulated 
by distinct and unvarying rules. If the accentuation is equally ef- 
fected by both, if it is satisfactory to the general demands of the 
intellect and to the peculiar qualities of the feelings, it is the best 
in speech as well as in singing, or instrumental performance. 

It will be evident that this is a matter of much importance. By 
the difference of accentuation, the different character of whole 
nations as well as of individuals, may be discerned. It shows, 
whether there is a preponderance of intellect or of feeling, or 
whether cultivation has so far progressed, as to combine both, and 
to what degree this is done. There are three different kinds of ac- 
cent, Ist, the grammatical, or, in music, the accent of time; 2d, the 
rhythmic ; 3d, the depicting or the accent of feeling. 

The grammatical accent distinguishes long and short syllables, 
which are subjected to certain laws. The part of the grammar 
which explains these laws is called prosody. No composer or singer 
ought to be unacquainted with it in those languages, in which he 
composes or sings, for faults against it will otherwise easily occur, 
and are always offensive to a refined ear, nay, even to every one 
that is at all intimately acquainted with the language. In music, 
this affects the division into bars, their subdivision, their time, and 

their accented and unaccented parts. It is founded on the intellect, 
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and cannot be neglected, without sacrificing the distinctness of the 
connexion. 

The rhythmic accent distinguishes the symmetrical progressions 
of “‘gmaller or greater portions of words or tones combined with each 
other; these may move in regular time, and generally do, but not 
necessarily, of which the Choral and the Recitative are an evidence. 
The length and shortness of the grammatical accent must form the 
basis of this also, as well as some resemblance to it, in the change 
of accented or unaccented, that is, of stronger or feebler marked 
proportions of tones. Rhythmic divisions in music may be com-. 
pared to those in verse; they are sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter than the measure of time, which may be compared to the 
“feet” of the measure of verse. Rhythmical divisions have as 
much regularity on the one hand as grammatical ones, but on the 
other hand they admit of the most peculiar combinations, chiefly 
regulated by the laws of symmetry. In regard to the composer of 
a musical work of art, they are founded on a refined imagination, 
that is, on an imagination regulated by the intellect, while, in the 
performer, they are, by their correct representation of the composi- 
tion, a proof of intellectual discernment and of artistic feeling. This 
accent is often confounded with the former, with which it certainly 
sometimes coincides, particularly in time; but it is nevertheless not 
the same, but different in kind; if this was not the case, then all 
the musicians who could play in correct time, would be able to pro- 
duce that effect, which the Prague bands eminently possess, whose 
dance music involuntarily moves us by its rhythmic power. 

The accent of feeling is different from either of the two forego- 
ing, animating the whole with its peculiar breath of fresh, inspired 
life. It is the freest, quickest, deepest accent, the peculiar creation 
of each performer, although the correct method in it is pointed out 
by the composer, according to his feeling, but not so distinctly and 
completely as in the other accents. 

It is only by the most intimate union of the three, each in its full 
play, without suppressing the others, that a perfectly beautiful image 
can be brought before our senses, and through them, before our 
soul; they must mutually give force or life and spirit to each other, 
and by their combined, well-regulated, but yet free action, give the 
full effect to their object. 

The first fundamental accent of the music of our days is that of 
time. It may be compared to the outlines of a picture, not yet 
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filled up. As defective drawing in a picture, so does an irregular, 
unequal fluctuation in the time (tempo rubato) spoil the effect. It 
is certainly allowed to add a little to one part of the bar and take it 
from the other; but the whole must be so balanced in the propor- - 
tions of the different parts of the bar, that the correctness of time 
is not disturbed, and that it does not appear affected, and neither 
frequent nor without any cause for it, which cause must originate 
by a certain necessity in the other two kinds of accent; that is, it 
must be either conformed to the feelings or dictated by intellectual 
motives. For keeping the time too equal, painfully steady, automa- 
ton-like, will make the performance stiff, even to rawness. 

The accents of time must therefore generally not be marked so 
strong or decided as the rhythmical accents, and, above all, as the 
accents of the divisions of rhythmical phrase, which latter bring the 
other two (the accents of time and feeling) mostly into a happy union, 
by subjecting them to their dominion. The accents of time are to 
be considered most necessarily in vocal compositions, in which they 
generally coincide with the grammatical accents; for, necessarily, 
accented syllables must fall upon the accented parts of the bar, and 
unaccented ones on the unaccented parts. A flagrant example of 
faults against this rule is given by Cherubini, whose musical genius 
soars otherwise so high above common composers, in his Latin 
masses and requiems, where we find the following accents: benedi- 
cimus ; gloriam ; filius, &c., this will always have a bad effect. The 
rhythmic accent, the intellectual mediator between the two others, 
is particularly adapted for a preponderance, giving life tothe accent 
of time, by its modifications, and to that of feeling, steadiness, by 
confining it within certain bounds. Whoever knows how to give 
to the senses the best perception of the rhythmical phrases,—of 
their divisions, and therefore of the separation of the different mem- 
bers, and of the symmetry of those corresponding to each other, 
will produce the strongest effect and be able even to conceal empti- 
ness, in other respects. This is the chief merit and charm of Ros- 
sini, as also of Strauss. 

The coloring of the single tones and phrases, the blending of 
these tints, their happy shading, is not altogether arbitrary or with- 
out rule; but it can from its nature be the least completely pre- 
scribed and exhausted by rules. Every artist pours his own soul 
into the tones; he gives them his own coloring ; the composer can 
only give hints by the numberless signs, which we have in our 
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musical language, such as forte, piano, mp. cresc. decresc. rinsforz, 
>, < /\,; &c. all of which, however, have but a relative value, and 
the true and beautiful accentuation, will, notwithstanding, be left to 
the individual poetic imagination of the performer, whose chief 
teacher must be nature herself. The expression of one of these ac- 
cents does not entitle a performer to the appellation of an artist ; 
they must all three be intimately blended in him, as mind, soul and 
body together only form a single complete man, 





THE CADENZA. 


BY E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 


At the exhibition of paintings in Berlin, in 1814, there was a 
painting by Hummel, called ‘‘the party at the Italian Locanda,” 
which, by its lively and characteristic style, drew the eye of many a 
visiter. In an arbor luxuriantly verdant stands a table loaded with 
fruit and wine ; two Italian ladies sit before it, opposite each other, 
one singing, the other accompanying her on the Chitarra; and 
behind them, between both, is an Abbaté, acting the Music director. 
With raised staff, he is waiting for the moment when the signora is 
to finish by a long shake the Cadenza, which she is just now sing- 
ing, the eyes raised heavenward : he is giving the down beats, and 
the guitar-player, is boldly striking the dominant chord. ‘The 
Abbaté is full of admiration, full of happy enjoyment, and yet ner- 
vously excited. He would not for the world miss the right moment 
of the downward beat. He hardly dares to breathe. He would 
like to close up mouth and wings of every bee or gnat, to prevent 
all humming. And just now, in the most important moment, the 
bustling host brings in the wine that has been ordered. The pros- 
pect opens into an alley, crossed by brilliant gleams of light, 
and shows a horseman, who is taking a refreshing draught at the 
locanda. 

This painting had attracted the two friends, Edward and Theodor. 
“The more IJ look at this rather old, but truly enthusiastic singer, 
in her gay dress,” said Edward, “the more I delight in the serious, 
and genuine Roman profile, and in the beautiful form of the guitar- 
player: the more the excellent Abbaté amuses me, and the more 
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the whole appears to me real life. It is evidently caricatured, in 

the nobler sense of the word, but full of serenity and sweetness. I 

feel tempted to enter straightway into the arbor, and draw the cork 

from one of these pretty little flasks which stand on the table. 
Truly, I feel as though I smelt the sweet flavor of the noble wine. 

No, this excitement must not pass away in the cold, sober air, 

which surrounds us here. Come, let us go and empty a bottle of 
Italian wine in honor of this noble painting, of the art, of sweet 

Italy, where the classic soil inspires the soul.” 

Theodore stood silent and musing, while Edward spoke the fore- 
going words. “ Yes, let us do so,” he replied, starting, as if awak- 
ing from a dream. But he could scarcely tear himself away from 
the painting, and when, mechanically following his friend, he was 
already at the door, he turned round, casting wistful glances at the 
singers and the Abbaté. Edward’s proposition was easily put in 
execution. Just over the way was Sala Tarone, the Italian restau- 
rator, where they soon had, in his little private room, a bottle placed 
before them, just like that on the painting. ‘It strikes me,” said 
Edward, when they had emptied a few glasses, and Theodore sat 
still silent and thoughtful, “it strikes me, this painting has exerted 
a very different influence on you, and one far less humorous, than 
on me.” 

‘“‘T can assure you,” replied Theodore, ‘that I have fully enjoyed 
the humorous and sweet character of this lively picture; but is it 
not very curious, that it faithfully represents a scene in my life, even 
to the exact portraiture of the acting persons? You will admit, 
that even cheerful reminiscences will excite the mind in an uncom- 
mon degree, springing up so unexpectedly as this did, as though it 
was called up by the magic wand of a sorcerer.” 

-“ In your life,” said Edward astonished, “ this painting represents 
a scene in your life? I at once thought the singers and the Abbaté 
to be real portraits, but I certainly had no idea of hearing from you 
the history of the painting. Come, let me have the story right off; 
we shall not be disturbed here at this time of the day.” 

“T am very willing to do so,” replied Theodore, “ but it will be 
a long story, for I must go back to my young years.” 

“‘ Never mind,” replied Edward, ‘‘ I know withal as yet but little 
of your younger days. The worst effect of along story will be that 
we empty a bottle more than we intended, and which neither one of 
us nor Mr. Sala Tarone will grudge.” 
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Theodore began: “My mind had already begun very early to 
take that turn, which has made me now devote myself altogether to 
the noble art of music: even in the days of my boyhood, I did not 
care for any thing else, and fingered day and night on my uncle’s 
old, creaking and thrumming harpsichord. Music was at a very 
low ebb in my little native place, and there was nobody tot each me 
but an old, stubborn organist. But he was a dead, unfeeling man 
of ciphers, calculation, and mathematics, teazed and tantalized me 
by his tedious, ill-sounding toccatas and fugues. He could not, 
however, frighten me off, and I faithfully persisted in my predilec- 
tion. Sometimes the old man would scold and grumble a great 
deal ; but then he would sit down and play a well-wrought fugue in 
his forcible manner, and I would instantly forget all my grievances, 
and be reconciled to him and my art. I would sometimes have 
strange feelings come over me ; and some theme, especially of old 
Sebastian Bach’s composition, would appear to me like a ghastly, 
dreadful story ; and I would feel the shudder, the youthful imagina- 
tion so willingly delights in. 

But I felt as happy as in Paradise, when winter came along, ush- 
ering in the Concerts.. These were given by the town musician, 
with his apprentices, assisted by a few rather feeble amateur players ; 
and I was allowed, on account of my good time, to play the kettle- 
drums. I was not then aware, how ridiculous the concerts gene- 
rally were. My teacher generally played two concertos on the 
harpsichord, by Wolff or Emanuel Bach ; an apprentice of the town 
musician tortured himself, the hearers, and his violin, by a concerto 
of Stamitz’s; and the excise inspector blew most lustily on the 
flute, taking such a superabundance of breath, that he blew out 
both lights, which had regularly to be relighted. Singing was 
not to be had; a deficiency which my uncle, a devoted friend of 
music, very much regretted. He remembered with delight the old 
times, when the four organists of the four churches of the place 
united for the performance of ‘‘ Charlotte at Court,” in the Concert 
Saloon. He praised in particular the toleration which united the 
singers for this performance, the four churches being of a Catholic, 
Lutheran, and reformed persuasion ; which latter had split off into 
the German and French reformed church. The French organist 
regularly took the part of Charlotte, which he executed in the most 
agreeable falsetto, with spectacles on nose. 

There was in our place a Miss Meibel, a lady of fifty-five years 
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of age, who had retired hither on a small pension, which she re- 
ceived from the court, where she had been singing formerly at court. 
My uncle thought, she might sing a little more, for the money, in 
our concerts. She kept back, and my uncle had to coax her to it; 
but at last she yielded, and we had in our concerts also grand Arias 
di bravura. This Miss Meibel was a strange person. I recollect, 
this very moment, her small, thin figure, exactly. She used to step 
forward very solemnly and seriously, her part in her hands, and 
dressed in gaily flowered silks; and salute the audience by a 
slight bow of her head. She wore a curious head gear, on the fore 
part of which a bunch of Italian porcelain flowers was fixed, 
strangely trembling and nodding, while she sang. When she had 
finished, and had been sufficiently applauded by the audience, she 
gave her part proudly to my teacher, who was then permitted to 
take a pinch from her porcelain snuff-box representing a pug-dog, 
and from which she also took a pinch with great glee. She had a 
disagreeable, squeaking voice, and always, applied a number of 
trivial embellishments and ornaments; and you may imagine the 
ludicrous impression which this, together with her external appear- 
ance, made upon me. My uncle was delighted, much to my aston- 
ishment; for I agreed with the organist, who, holding vocal music 
altogether in contempt, used to give me, in his hypochondriac, ma- 
licious humor, a most amusing parody of the curious old lady. 

The more I shared this contempt of song with my teacher, the 
more he thought me a musical genius. He instructed me with the 
greatest zeal in counterpoint, and I very soon began to compose 
the most intricate fugues and toccatas. I was just playing a very 
difficult piece of this kind to my uncle, on my nineteenth birth-day, 
when the waiter of the first hotel of our town entered the room, 
announcing two foreign ladies, that had just arrived. ‘They followed 
him immediately, before my uncle found time to change his figured 
morning gown. You know what an exciting event every new ap- 
pearance is, in the daily life of a small town, This had the greater 
effect on me, as it came so altogether unexpected across my path. 
Imagine two slender, well-formed Italian ladies, fantastically and 
gaily dressed after the latest fashion, stepping forward towards my 
uncle in a virtuoso-like, bold, and yet very sweet manner: and talk- 
ing to him in a loud, but agreeable voice. But what curious lan- 
guage do they speak? It sounds only now and then a little like 
our own German! My uncle does not understand a word: stepping 
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back in great embarrassment, he silently offers them chairs. They 
sit down; they talk with each other; it sounds like music. At 
last they succeed in making themselves understood by my uncle: 
they are traveling singers, intending to give a concert in the place, 
and applying to him to prepare the way for it. 

From what they spoke together, I found out their christian names ; 
and these seemed to give me aclue to the particular impression 
each one made on me, while they had hitherto only confused me. 
Lauretta, apparently the elder one, glancing briskly round with her 
beaming eyes, spoke with great vivacity and violent gesticulation, 
to my quite embarrassed uncle. She was not tall, but well formed. 
Teresina, taller, more slender, with an oblong, serious face, spoke 
but little, but more quietly and intelligently. Sometimes she smiled 
very curiously, as if amused by my good uncle, who ensconced him- 
self into his silk, morning gown, as into a case ; trying in vain to 
hide a traitorous yellow ribbon, which tied the night dress, and kept 
constantly creeping more than a yard long out of his bosom. At 
last they rose: my uncle promised to arrange the concert for the 
third day; and was invited by them, together with myself, very 
civilly, to the ciocolata (chocolate) in the afternoon. I had been 


presented to them as a young virtuoso. 
[To be continued.] 





HAYDN’S AND MOZART’S MASSES. 
[FROM THE MUSICAL LIBRARY.] 


Sir,—Before I proceed to the object of this letter, I have to solicit 
your attention to one or two facts, which, closely connected as they 
are with the present state of music in this country, I can only ex- 
press my surprise they have never yet met the public ear. 

In my former short communication on the subject of Haydn, I 
alluded to the prevalent ignorance of his church music, and to its 
causes, which, if traced to their origin, and followed through their 
ultimate results, will be found to have produced consequences of far 
greater extent and importance than a superficial view of them might 
induce us to believe; for to what is the universal distaste of these 
works to be attributed, but to the remains of that overwrought and 
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frenzied hostility to every thing connected, even by the most re- 
mote and harmless associations, with the ancient faith, which, ere 
the reformation was completed, had already effected the suppression 
of the choirs throughout the kingdom, those of the cathedrals alone 
excepted? That the consequences should have hitherto eluded 
public attention, is the more extraordinary, as a very few words will 
make them apparent; and it is further remarkable, that in tracing 
this change to its origin, it will be difficult to find in the histories of 
the period, either act, edict, or proclamation, formally sanctioning 
it.* On the contrary, there is evidence that not only authority, but 
national feeling, also, was in favor of preserving the ancient forms; 
and in fact the subject is involved in mystery, unless we are to con- 
clude that this innovation had been gradually effected by the local 
influence of the inferior clergy, aided by the incipient puritanism 
of the time; which indeed is very probable. 

Be this, however, as it may, that the extinction of the choirs at 
the time of the reformation, is pretty closely connected with the 
imputed national degeneracy on the subject of music, is certain; 
and the state of musical feeling among the catholics, will alone 
afford sufficient testimony of this. In the aggregate population of 
the metropolis, for instance, scarcely one family in a hundred is to 
be numbered among the adherents of the ancient faith, yet it is as- 
serted that nearly one half of the well-educated musical families of 
London, are catholic. In the term well-educated, however, must 
not be included those, to whatever class they belong, among whom 
music is only cultivated for the gratification of vanity, and the pur- 
poses of display, as a stake in the great matrimonial game, (the 
primum mobile of so large a portion of the circles), a thing to catch 
lords with, and which, having answered its purpose, is forthwith 
thrown aside as useless, a fate that it is to be feared only too fre- 
quently awaits it among fashionable people. In catholic families, 
however, as well indeed as in those of the cathedral clergy and 
congregations, it will generally be found that music is loved and 
cultivated for its own sake, and that in this small section of the 
community, a much better taste prevails. Nor is it to be wondered 
at among those who have, from their earliest infancy, been accus- 
tomed to the exquisitely beautiful hymns, chants, and choral music 
of the catholic and cathedral services. 


* I will not speak positively to this; although Hume, and, I believe Burnet, 
are both silent upon the subject. 
(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW. 


The Life of Haydn, in a series of Letters written at Vienna, fol- 
lowed by the Life of Mozart, with observations on Metastasio, and 
on the present state of Music in France, and Italy. Translated 
Srom the French of L. A. C. Bombet, with notes by William Gar- 
diner, ‘‘ Author of the Music of Nature.” Boston; J. H. Wil- 
kins & R. B. Carter, 1839, 8vo. pp. 389. 


We have perused this book, with a great deal of pleasure. The 
greater part of it, is devoted to the Life of Haydn, written in letters 
from Vienna, where the author had made his personal acquaintance, 
to a friend in Paris. They contain the incidents of father Haydn’s 
life, delineated in a lively and familiar style, interspersed with much 
pleasing anecdote, descriptions of his chief compositions, and obser- 
vations concerning the state of music before and during Haydn’s 
time, and on his influence thereon. The incidents in Haydn’s quiet 
and simple life, are very generally known among musical amateurs, 
and the book contains very little, that is new; but their recital be- 
comes interesting on account of their being told in constant relation 
to the development of his musical genius. We follow him through 
his life, and see how its external circumstances contributed to bring 
out his genius in that perfection to which it attained. We see him 
from necessity acquire habits of great industry and application, 
working his own way through the labyrinths of the theory, unaided 
by any teacher; we see him afterwards in the most favorable posi- 
tion for making experiments in instrumental composition, ftee from 
worldly care, and with the command of an obedient orchestra, ready 
and willing at any moment to execute what he should put before them ; 
we find him lastly sallying out into the world, and in England meet- 
ing with the divine productions of Handel, and by them warming 
his imagination to the composition of the Creation. There is but 
one point in this part of the work, that is not strongly enough al- 
luded to. Haydn’s intimate knowledge of the intrinsic character of 
all the different, instruments is mentioned, but not, that he owed it 
to the schoolmaster in Haimburg, who made him learn to play on 
almost all of them. He thus learned to handle them in his early 
youth, by hard labor and this knowledge was of great service to 
him in the particular course, which his genius took. 

We perused with equal interest, the descriptive and reasoning 
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part of these letters. The author appears sometimes certainly a 
little too fond of talking and arguing; and particularly pushing his 
comparisons between composers and painters a little too far, for the 
general reader. We cannot follow them, because the production of 
the latter art cannot be transferred so easily from one place to the 
other, as those of the first; and we only acquire a knowledge of 
them by descriptions, we meet with, in our literature; but words 
will ever fail of giving a distinct impression of the effects of the arts, 
which cannot be conceived of by the intellect alone, but must be felt. 

And in this respect, we do not agree with our author, who places 
the art of painting highest, because its enjoyment is the most intel- 
lectual ; we place that of music highest among its sister arts, be- 
cause it is, like our holy religion, alike accessible and satisfactory to 
the lowest and the highest intellect, and unfathomed or exhausted 
by either. Nor do we think the author takes high ground, when he 
says that the chief object of the art of music, is the physical pleasure 
of the ear, and that therefore, melody is the chief requirement of 
good musjc; quoting Haydn himself, to prove it. We can most 
certainly perceive the effects of all the arts, only by means of our 
external senses, but through them they must reach the heart and 
the intellect; and music offers enjoyment for both. If the physical 
pleasure in beautiful melody were the chief object of the art, then 
would Rossini and Bellini stand deservedly, at the very head of the 
profession. But the author contradicts his own assertion, when he 
mentions that Haydn, often took very trivial melodies, for the themes 
of his instrumental pieces, and worked them up by his consummate 
art, to the delight of the hearer. What is the enjoyment here? Is 
it the physical pleasure? No, it is almost purely intellectual; just 
what he praises in the art of painting. Sebastian Bach gives in his 
vocal compositions, a still more striking proof of the power of music 
to give intellectual enjoyment, for with him every chord, every step 
from one chord to the other, has a deep intellectual meaning suited 
to the weighty words of his text. He never takes his expression 
from the surface of the words so as to fall into painting with tones, 
which we would decidedly object to; and with Mr. Gardiner’s leave 
the imitative passages in the Creation are therefore, what we like 
least in it; such imitation of nature is too much matter of fact, too 
little ideal to be worthy of the art. 

This theory of his leads the author into some partiality, by which 
particularly Gluck suffers, whom he does not seem to relish at all. 
Gluck in his operas sacrificed every thing to the expression of the 
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passion or situation ; he stands preéminent in this ; and is sometimes 
consequently wanting in melody. The same principle makes him 
also condemn counterpoint, fugue and other scientific forms of 
music too harshly. Where they are mere labor he is right; but 
he forgets, that, in the hands of genius they may be turned into ad- 
mirable means of expression. 

As to Mr. Gardiner’s notes, we must confess we are not very par- 
tial to his favorite theory, to which almost all of them refer; at least 
not so far as he has developed it in his book “ the Music of Na- 
ture.’ We are aware, that there are instinctive ways and tones in 
nature, by which the passions express themselves; but we consider 
his annotations of the different cries and notes in animated nature 
in a great measure arbitrary, for in many of them no distinct height 
of tones is discernible ; they are therefore no tunes, but mere sounds ; 
(see the difference in the Compendiums on Acoustics) ; and besides 
we do not see that he makes any application of them to the art, 
or that he comes to any results. For what little he does in this re- 
spect is altogether absurd ; for instance, when he says, that Beetho- 
ven took the theme to his Scherzo in the Sinfonia Eroica from the 
cacklings of hens; or Mozart that of his Overture to the Zauber- 
floete from the scolding of his wife. If we follow oat his theory in 
this manner it would lead only to a dead, slavish imitation, of physi- 
cal nature, but not to an improvement in art. 

In the letter on Metastasio, and that on the state of Music in 
France and Italy, we meet the same course of ideas as in the for- 
mer ones; the first shows a great partiality for the poet, whom other 
competent judges think not overwell calculated for an opera poet on 
account of his frequent and lengthened images. 

The life of Mozart, is a well connected statement of the different 
events in his career, with very little reasoning on his works except a 
pretty good description of his operas. 

All the lives of Haydn and Mozart, which we have seen in Mu- 
sical dictionaries and works of that class, are evidently literal copies 
from the biographical sketches in this volume. 

Finally we again recommend the book to the perusal of those, 
who wish to find matter for reflection on the art of Music; they 
will find abundance of it : as well as those who like to read any well- 
written lively diverting book, for even the reasoning parts of it are 
prevented from becoming dry, by often throwing in anecdotes and 
other little episodes, which have moreover the merit that they are 
never altogether irrelevant to or disconnected with the main sub- 


ject. 





